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RENOUNCING MASONS, 
Demagogues have succeeded in destroying the 
ae of society, and in producing domestic and 
raternal discord in the most revolting forms.—- 
Slander and falsehood have become the great en- 
gines in the operations of the faction, which every 
friend of virtue and good order must regret to ac- 
knowledge, the dominant one, around us. The 
characters of good men, in all ranks have been 
traduced—the press which should enlighten our 
understandings and stand the faithful seutinel, not 
only of our liberties, but of morals and our man- 
ners, has become the vehicle of slander, of cant, 
andof the lowest slang that ever disgraced the 
fish markets of Billingsgate. In proof of the last, 
We need only remind our readers, that while ma- 
tons are assailed with specific charges, conveyed 
inthe vilest language, respectable and by far the 
most numerous class of our citizens, for no other 
reason than that they choose to hold themselves 
aloof from the present excitement, are stigmatized 
intiliculous slang, by the wretched nicknames of 
‘Jacks’ and ‘Bats,’ and other similarly indecent 
and indecorous appellations. 

But of allthe melancholy consequences of the 
Present excited state of feeling in the community, 
none is more to be deplored than the obliquity 
with which crimes are regarded; such as in a 
Wholesome state of the public mind, would carry 
me them infamy, reprobation and punishment. 

he degraded (and for the honor of the country, 
Weadd, small) number of abjuring masons are 
particularly obnoxious to this last remark. 

et-us calmly look at the predicament in which 
mee: have placed themselves ; they assert 
venice have voluntarily most solemnly sworn, 
wi ing their God to witness their truth, to per- 
ts certain acts, and never to disclose certain 
a that now, believing they committed a sin 
and a they hasten to violate this solemn oath 
omen to make reparation for one crime by 
male ing a far greater one. On their own con- 
ighas must we not regard them in one of two 

either as wantonly asserting a deliberate 


“‘schood, in saying that they have taken such 


satisfy but down with these secret societies. 


what has been the result of allthis ? a great part 


|oaths, or as guiity of gross perjury in violating 
‘them? 


In using the word perjury, we do not imagine 
that in a legal point of view t hat epithet can be 


undoubtedly can. 


not trnth every where en- 
Will a just, impartial 
Deity, in judging the awful crimes of falsehood 
and perjury, ask whether the violated oath was 


of a civil magistrate? We cannot believe he will. 
In each case God has been called on to witness 
the sincerity of the promise,and a violation in 
either case is ‘‘is taking his name in vain,” treating 
his power with lightness and disrespect. 

But is said, that these men have made promises 
which they now see was wrong, and they are now 
justified in violating them. Fellow citizens ! can 
you extend the hand of fellowship towards, or ac- 
knowledge as an associate, the man who shelters 


of truth and good faith if such a subterfuge is to be 
admitted? Is not your bosom friend entrusted 
with your secrets, which he promises to keep?-- 
Does not your debtor promise to pay you? Has 
not the wife of your bosom vowed love and fideli- 
ty to you? and may not all these ties be broken 
on the same inducement? None of all these so- 
lemn promises was more solemly or more volunta- 
rily made than the abjuring mason asserts his own 
to have been, the violation which he asks you to 
sanction and approve. He asserts the promise to 
have been made wrong and therefore not binding. 
_Admit this position, and the man who owes you 
Shall fancy he committed a crime in promising to 


"pay you the money, he wants for other uses: your | 


wife shall imagine that she might have made a 
/more profitable marriage, and therefore her vow 
is not binding; your friend shall, on the same plea, 
violate your confidence: in short the ties of so- 
ciety will be broken, and the inducements to truth, 
rectitude and honor forever destroyed. 


From the New-Haven Register. 


offered on the altar ofa lodge, or in the presence! 


er ‘ 
§{* Communications must be addressed to the Editor | himself behind sucha plea? What is to become | 


course to have taken? certainly not—nothing 
but a resolute and candid investigation, would 
, have exposed its defects if there were any. But 
like so many ferocious beasts let loose from a men- 


applied to these persons; but in a moral sense it agerie, they have attacked those whose reputation 
Though these individuals are 
not liable to be sent to the state prison for their) wrath upon their heads. | 
crime, we solemnly ask thens—is the sacrifice; the more sober part of community have discover- 
of theia consciences in this world, and the jeopardy | ed the object of this excitement, and have turned 
in which they place their eternal souls in the next,) their hearts to wisdom. 
thé less? Is 


joined in the book of life? ‘Let your yea be yea,| the press in their hands, that are determined to 
‘and your nay be nay.” 


was their all, and poured stream after stream of 
But, thank Heaven, 


Yet there remain a few 
of the leaders of this clan who have the power of 
shout the name of Morgan as long asa spark of 
| life remains. But let us inquire who they are? 
} Nothing but a pack of office hunters and persons 


before this excitement. masonry has produced 
' any thing that has done injury to society, OF to 
any class of people, let it be examined and its 
pernicious effects exposed to the world. 1f masons 
have committed crime worthy of panishment, let 
them be arraigned according to law, and what 
man, whether a mason or not, would withhold the 
just sentence of their crime? It has been asserted 
that courts of justice have been polluted and influ- 
enced by Masonic fecling ; is this the fact? If 
so, whefe is the proof, and from whence does it 
-emanate ? My dear reader, you have been blind- 
ed by the flying reports that have been circulated 
by these political jugglers. ‘Those of you who 
have read week after week the writings of these 
office-seekers, caunot be insensible of their inten- 
tions and the evil they have perpetrated. It is 
already known what has been the feelings existing 
| in charches and the many afflictions and trials wr | 
have encountered by the ravages of this evi 
| Ministers of the gospel have been discharged from 
the duties of their stations, merély because they 
happened to be masons, and would not renounce 
‘and coincide with this malicious spirit. Mem- 
bers of churches have arrayed themselve against 
each other, and totally destroyed their peace and 
harmony and cherished the most bitter enmity 
against each other that art could invent. Can 
such disorder as this be allowed to take possession 
of the christian or the noble-hearted patriot ?-- 
Heaven forbid ! Can noble hearted men suffer 
such libels to stalk abroad without examining its 
object and the immoral tendency that it will have 
upon society: [ trust there is not a man that be- 


Mr. Eprror,--It is not long since that the ery, 
of Anti-Masonry was shouted by every man of. 
whatever grade in society, and nothing would, 
Old. 
men whose heads had become white with the frost | 
of age, were continually prating upon this institu- 
tion which has stood the test of ages. So zealous: 
were they in this glorious cause, that meetings | 
must be called, resolutions adopted, and measures | 
taken to thrust every mason from office. Now 


of those who engaged in this warfare and exter- 


‘grace staring them in the face, and began to reflect 


mination, have turned back with shame and dis- 


upon the manner in which they have pursued this 
object. Meetings have been dispensed with, res- 
olutions laid aside, and plain truth has takena 
very decided stand. Men who undertook to thrust 
every mason from his sphere in society, have 
turned to correct reasoning ; and those that were 


denounced as murcerers have the pleasure of be- 
holding these hot-headed Anti-masons retracing 
their steps, and admitting light to shine upon their 
fantastic imaginations. . Suppose that Masonry 
was in reality what these office seekers have de- 


longs to the sober part of community, that will 
suffer such pernicious reports to take control of his 
mind without much reflection. He will explore the 
foundation of its basis and enstamp upon its charac- 
ter disgrace and corruption. Itis already ascertained 
‘that this excitement was nothing more than a politi- 
‘eal machine, erected tosnbserve the interests of a 
clamorous party of men. It is to be regretted that the 
spirit of persecution should extend itself into our 
civil and religious institutions, but such is the fact, 
and who is there then that can foresee the direful 
eftects and remain silent? Is there a man who 
feels for the rising generation, that can forbear to 
utter his sentiments against the present Anti-Ma- 
sonic revenge. I hope there isnot one. If every 
man will speak freely upon this occasion, and use 
his influence to put down this distemper, then 
once more we shall have peace and prosperity 
within our borders--and good order amongst our 
religions and political men, and not tillthen shall 
we behold the sun rising upon that day and crown- 
ing the efforts of man. Tapison. 


QG- The Canal of Intelligence, an anti-masonic 
paper published at Norwich, Con. has dissolved 


nounced it to be ? wou!d this have been the best 


‘its connection with the anti-masonic faction. 


that have been put down by popular opinion, long . 
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. ciety, and in every country, is not chargeable with 
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From the Buffalo 
POPULAR EXCITEMENT. 
no. l. 


Diseases of the mind, no less than hose of the 
body, affect the conduct of both individuals and 
nations, and thus control, in a remote degree, the’ 
destinies of man. Intellectual pestilence, though 
it may spate the principle of life, must feed and 
fatten upon those ties which originally congrega- 
ted and still bind our race tozether, in that social 
compact inseparable from civilized life. When | 
such pestilence, therefore, prevails, it becomes | 
both the duty and the interest of every good citi- 
zen, to check the progress of the infection, and, 
so far as is practicable, restore the community to 
peace and happiness. 

The state of society, at this period, in the sec- 
tion of the country immediately around us, is such | 
as requires the strictest scrutiny. ‘The feverish | 
condition of the public mind, in relation to the well | 


known subject of Freemasonry, is the result of. 
causes so powerful in their operation, as to require | 
investigation. ‘l'o such investigation [ here de- 
vote my exertions; and (| trust that, while the 
weight and solemnity of the subject will counter- 
act the influence of every unworthy or grovelling 
attempt to divert my attention, I sha!l not be found | 
unmindful of that duty whichasa citizen, I owe 
to my fellow men. 

The great body of the population, in every so- 


wilful errour, orintentional wrong. It is the mis- | 
conceptions of the head, and not the perversions. 
of the heart, which have originally moved the pop- | 
ulation of districts and of empires, to deeds of. 
rapacity and wo. ‘The entire history of our race’ 
is but congregated testimony in support of this 
thesis, and the cause of calamities thus produced, 
must therefore, be sought in that moving principle 
which first gave perverse direction to the collective 
desire of the population. ‘This, indeed, will often | 
be found in the degrading propensities of a dimi-) 
nutive member who, aiming at dominion, grovel-' 
ingly seeks its attainment by inssidous appeals to. 
the better feelings of the heart, unt] the oportune | 
moment arrive when, by rousing the basest of our. 
passions,the wrong thus done us can be secreted be-, 
neath the torrent of rage and wild misrule that may | 
expected to follow. Of this character is that war-| 
fare which now distracts society,upon the question | 
Ihave mentioned. However degrading the con-| 
fession,none can longer deny that the crime against | 
our laws, in the case of Morgan, is sow charged | 
upon the innocent as well as the guilty, for the 
purpose of political disfranchisement, by a com- 
pact of men, if | may be allowed the expression, 
who are assiduously seeking for personal prefer- 
ment, under the specious pretext of avenging our 
instituted laws, and perpetuating our civil insti- 
tutions. Pretensions of this character have ever 
been urged by the demagogue who aimed at the 
subversion of the rights of others. He mechanical- 
ly adopts that language which virtue has been, 
known to respect, in the hope of concealing his ul-| 
terior design, and of claiming, successfully, the! 
good opinion of others for the practice of virtues! 
to which his heart is’a stranger. ‘The professions, | 
then, of good and of bad men, are so similar as. 
not to be distinguishable; and hence the imminent | 
danger, in commotions like the present, of lend-| 
ing our aid to wicked men, for purposes we abhor, | 
while we suppose ourselves discharging the most 
virtuous duties of a citizen. The Roman Empe- 
rour Nero, who, to win the populace to his dread- 
ful schemes, could affect to lament that the laws 
required the punishment of a felon at his hands, 
did, when occasion served, give force and counte- 
nance tothe blow of the assasin, when aimed at 
the life of his own mother. And yet, even this 
act of parricide he convinced the people was one 
to which glory and honour should attach, because, 
in his lan suage, it was perpetrated ‘‘ for the pub- 
lic good.” 

It is not my purpose or my province here, to. 
enter upon the merits or demerits of the society of 
Freemasons. Every virtuous citizen must applaud. 


in embrace. 


approve but more to condemn. 


or condemn them upon the same principle that he 


would any other body of men; and while [ candid-| 


ly admit that [ see among them, as among the rest 
of mankind, much that | condem, I must also ad- 
mit that I see much to approve. Leaving there- 
fore, this abstract question precisely as I found it, 
[ come at once, to speak of the men who have 
promoted,and who now sustain that crusade which 
is fast breaking up and dissolving the very founda- 
tions of civil society among us. Their professions 
being virtuous, we must judge them rather by 
their acts; and to accomplish this, resort must be 
had tothe history of such popular excitements as 
have gone before the present, in order to secure 
whatever advantages may arise from accidental 
or other similarity of profession and pursuit in the 
lives of men who have long since passed away.-- 
By this light we shall perhaps, be better enabled 
to read the intentions of such actors, in the existing 
tragedy, as the plan of my undertaking is design- 
REASON, 


Original. 


BRIEF REMARKE R-==NO. 5. 

There is, in Mr. Sumner’s letter, something to 
It should not be 
treated, to use his own language, “ with unquali- 
fied censure; much less with unqualified praise.” 
If any part of it is written under peculiar feelings 
of solemnity, and with more than ordinary force 
of truth, it is that where he says: 

‘* [ have never considered Masonry as having any 
distinct political influence in this Commonwealth.— 
There are some who seem to think differently ; and it 
is with grief that I have seen in print any insinvation 
that the administration of justice is under Masonic in- 
fluence. I am convinced that this is unmerited here. 
My observation does not permit me to believe that 
such influence has extended to any department of gov- 
ernment. Let Masonry be gently divested of its bor- 
rowed plumes, but not loaded with that which it does 
not deserve to bear.’’ p. 16. 

This sentence is so remarkable, taken in con- 
nection with some other parts of the letter, that it 
remains a problem not easily solved: what could 
have induced that gentleman, with this belief, to 
place his letter at the disposal of a party organized 
on the supposed fact that Masonry does exercise 
a distinct political influence in thisCommonwealth? 
If what Mr. Sumner szys be true, where is the ne- 
cessity for a State Convention, or for an applica- 
tion to the Legislature to interpose its authority? 
It is strange that he, who reasoned so well about 
Mr. Brainard, should not have perceived the ap- 
plication of his principle to the Suffolk Commit- 
tee: 

‘If what Mr. Brainard has said be not true, he has 
done wrong to the cause he advocates, and must in 
the opinion of its friends deserved some punishment, 
perhaps almost as severe a3 that which awaits a man 
in England who is an utterer of false news, or false 
and pretended prophecies, calculated to give unfound- 
ed alarm to the people.’’ p. 18 

The Suffolk Committee say there is political in- 
fluence. Mr. Sumner says thereis not. Let us, 
for Mr. Brainar«, take the Suffolk Committee.-- 
If what the Suffolk Committee has said be not 
truc, they have done wrong to the cause they ad- 
vocale, and must, in the opinion of its friends,de- 
serve some punishment, §c. Mr. Sumner must set- 
tle this matter with the Suffolk Committee as he 
can. ‘They are at issue, asto facts. They are at 
variance, as to fature measures. He would have 
Masonry divested of its borrowed plumes with 
gentleness. They, with violence. We can sin- 
cerely join Mr. Sumner in his adjuration for gen- 
tleness, although dissenting from the application 


| 


(| Of his correction. He will, we hope, as sincerel 


join us in repelling the application of force. This is 
a service he can do tothe members of the Institu. 
tion, notwithstanding his objections to Masonry,— 
And this service he is bound to do, by his own 
declaration. Unless we are altogether misinform- 
ed as to this gentleman’s love of exact and equal 
justice, he will be as ready to defend Masons from 
violence, as he is to expose Masonry to reproach, 
The time may come, when Mr. Sumner will see 
the issue of hisimprudent correspondence, in tie 
worst state of parties ever witnessed in this Com- 
monwealth; and he will then regret his own indif. 
ference to the probable tendency of his letter — 
Ifhe had prepared his answer in a hasty manner, 
he might have met with indulgence for omitting 
to state, in explicit terms, what, it is believed, 
most good citizens would have been desirous of 
stating: that an excitement similar to the New 
York epidemic, was not called for here. He might, 
with great propriety, have urged upon the Com- 
mittee, who had complimented him for his “ac. 
knowledged candor and impartiality,” the danger 
of carrying their cbjections beyond the bounds he 
had prescribed to himself: that Masonry should 
‘*be gently divested of its borrowed plumes.”-- 
He could, almost in the discharge of official duty, 
have enforced onthe minds of the Committee, 
who had recognized his ‘ elevated station as a 
public officer,” that should they, in their fury, 
proceed to open violence, he might be called upon 
to assign them a station as public disturbers of the 
peace. But not a word, either of expostulation or 
advice. And after treating an ancient Institution 
with every varied phraseology of disrespect, he 
closes his studied letter to the Committee: “ Gen- 
tlemen, I request you to accept an assurance of my 
respect.” There is, in this antithesis of sentiment, 
so much of studied, cold, calculating injury on one 
side, aud fulsome lavishment of compliment on 
the other, that we are at loss in the balance of 
admiration, between the gentleness he feels for 
Masonry, and the respect he has for its enemies. 


After all, Mr. Summer has the misfortune to be 
placed precisely where others have imprudently 
placed themselves by following a doubtfal policy. 
He has not come up to the expectation of the Suf- 
folk Committee, but he has Jet himself down 10 
the estimation of many of his fellow citizens, 
whose good opinion would do no dishonor to that 
gentleman. His defection has lost him old friends, 
without gaining for him new ones. ‘That expetr 
ment had less concern with individual reputation 
than with public interests; and it is not easily pet 
ceived how a portion of our fellow citizens, peace 
able and orderly in their conduct, and honest 10 
their opinions, can be arraigned for the free exer 
cise of their rights, without hazarding the society 
of other portions of the community in theirs.-- 
However lightly Mr. Sumner may lay this to his 
conscience, still there is a tribunal to which evet 
he must feel that he is accountable. That tribunal 
is public opinion. Although Mr. Sumner, 2 his 
great self-complacency, or self-command, may, for 
atime, feel the smooth surface of his composure 
unrufiled, still, the sure progress of correcting 
time will bring with it certain indications that 
even he must feel: when the approbation of the 
wise and the good of the whole community shall 


be preferred to the equivocal and uncertain 4P- 
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plause of a selfish, interested, self-constituted MECHANICS? JOURN AL. 

Committee. 
Erratum.—-In Remarker, No. 4, page 195, third BOSTON, DECEMBER 26, 1829. 

column, 6th line from top, for forgeries read per- 


jurtes. 


GEOMETRICAL EXERCISE. 


For the Mirror. bo 
We Jearn that certain gentlemen of this city 
have by some means become a committee to feel of 
the public pulse and sound the tocsin of alarm a- 
ainst the masonic fraternity in this state. They 
gbject to secret societies ! Dothey indeed !—, 
That objection comes with a poor grace, and one 
would naturally think rather too date from such a 
varter. Will the gentlemen of the Committee 
inform the public how many of their members be- 
longed to the ‘Washington Benevolent Society?” | 
Asociety (of which there were lodges established | 
inevery county in the Commonwealth) not only | 
avowedly seeref in its operations, but professedly | 
political !!--a society formed in the bosoin of our 
gountry to prey upon her vitals, and, at a time too, 
even in a time of war, when she was assailed from | 
without by foreign foes! Will they inform the | 
public of the solemn ‘‘obligations,’’as members of. 
that secret and polilecal volun- 
tarily took upon themselves? will they inform the | 
to become members and what was the amount of ™S tin n e 
the society’s funds? and, above all, will they let |} @my Hxed pomt im p ced, rom et 


the public know what the sociely did with its (any line O C be drawn within the angle AO Y,)) 


whether that society has been dissolved? whether 

.-\|C draw C E perpendicular to O C and meeting O 
they are not still members of it, and now acting if || ° 
not in secret,at least secretly under the “Washing. Xin E. ‘Then it is required to prove that the 


‘ : int E is nearest O, when O C bisects the angle!) 
ton Benevolent banner,” to accomplish certain || point 
— purposes? Wash your hands gentlemen, | A OY; that is, supposing O C in the figure to bi- 

e 


A O Y accurately, and O e to be determined 
fore you put them onthe masonic fraternity— | °°! . 
posed upon you in the ‘‘Washington Benevolent 
[malevolent] Society” to keep its transactions se. 


quired to prove that O £ is less than O e. 
THE PLANETARY WORLDS. 


ber in preference to any one else before you un- 
dertake to expose others—acquit yourselves before 
you turn accusers. Not until you have done all. 


lie within the range of our telescopes, 1s reckoned 
these, can you with a particle of sincerity, make to be atleast a hundred millions (100,000,000. ) 
any pretentions to the confidence of the people.— | In regions of infinite space beyond the boundaries 
Secret societies objected to!—-Yes, by the abettors Of all these, it is not improbable that ten thousand 


and, to this day, supporters of the ‘ Hartford || Millions of other systems are running their ample} 


Convention” men, whose proceedings were con-tounds. With each of these systems, it is proba- 
ducted not only with closed doors and under the | ble that at least a hundred worlds are connected.* 
oath of secrecy, but with a “ tyler at the door?!!!;| Every one of these worlds is a system, we have 
Again, we say, wash your hands, Gentlemen, |'¢ason to believe, differing from another in its size, 
before you hold them out to the community. splendor, and internal arrangements, in the pecu- 
FAYETTE, || liar beauties and sublimities with which it is adorn- 

; ‘ed, and-in the organization and capacities of the 

[K+ If we understand our correspondent rightly, he beings with which it is furnished. The immense 
has referred to the above political mstitutions, merely i multitude of rational beings and other existences 
for the purpose of exhibiting the inconsistency of cer-:;with which creation is replenished, is an idea 
tain individuals, who have been members of secret | Which completely overpowers the human faculties 
political societies and conventions, and who are now |2"d is beyond the power of our arithmetical no- 
active members of the anti-masonic faction, and op- — toexpress. Even the multiplicity of objects 


dtoF th ds of i : ‘in one world or system is beyond our distinct con- 
ception. How very feeble and imperfect concep- 


tions have we attained of the immensity of radia- 
tions of light incessantly emitted from the sun and 
falling upon our globe, and the innumerable cros- 
sings and recrossings of these rays from every ob- 
ject around, in erder to produce vision to every be- 
holder! of the innumerable myriads of invisible 
animalcule which swim inthe waters, and fly in 
the air, and pervade every department of nature! 


At the annual meeting of St. Matthews Lodge, 
holden in Andover, the following brethien were 
chosen officers for the year ensuing. 

Brother Peter Smith, Master 
s David Rice, Senior Warden 
2 Jeremiah Hurd, J. Warden 
Caleb S. Prince, 'f'reasurer 
Martial Shearman, Sec. 
‘© Elijah Edson, Sen. Deacon 
Thos. B. Brown, Jun. Deacon 
Justus Gleason, Sen. Steward 
md Jona. Kimball, Jun. Steward 
Calvin C. Damon, Marshal 
Per order: M. Suesrman, Sec’ry 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
NEW YORK, 
Officers of Franktin Lodge No. $99, in Pitts- 
town, Rensselaer Co., elected Dec. 9, 1829. 
Peter D. Esmona, Master; Elbert J. Willett, 


Werden; Jonathan Werthing, Junior War- 
en. 


phere, and of the drops of water contained in the 
caverns of the ocean! of the many millions of indi- 
viduals belonging to every species of vegetables, 
of which 50,000 different species have already been 
discovered, and ofthe number of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, and plants of every description, which 
have flourished since the creation! of the countless 
myriads of the lower animals, and of the human 

*With the solar system to which we belong, there 
are connected more than an hundred globes of different 
sizes, if we take into account the planets, both primary 
and secondary, and also the comets. 


vides the angle A O Y into unequal parts, it is re- |) 


The number of systems in the heavens which} 


of the particles of vapour which float in the atmos- |; 


species, which have been brought into existence 
since the commencement of time, and of these 
which are yet toappear in regular succession till 
time shtll be no more! of the immense variety 
of movements, adjustments, and adaptations, con- 
nected with the structure of an animal body, of 
which fourteen thousand may be reckoned as 
belonging tu the system of bones and’ muscles 
comprised in the human frame, besides a dis- 
tinct variety of as numerous adaptations in each 
of the 60,000 different species of animals which 
are already known to exist! of the courttless glo- 
bules contained in the eyes of the numerous tribes 
of beetles, flies, butterflies, and other insects, of 
which 27,000 have been counted in a single eye !— 
And if the multiplicity of objects in one world 
overwhelms our powers of conception and compu- 
tation, how much more the number and varie- 
ty of beings and operations connected with the e- 
conomy of millions of worlds. 


Roman Cement.—TheRomans were the only 
nation of antiquity that practised building under 
water, and especially in the sea. They were enw 
bled to build them securely by the fortunate dis- 
covery in Puteoli, now Pozzuolo, near Naples, of 
an earthy substance that, used as mortar, harden- 
ed under water. It is described as a light, ner- 
vous, friable mineral, of a red, or reddish brown 
colour, and is supposed to derive its origin from 
volcanic ashes thrown out from Vesuvius, near 
which mountain the above named town is situat- 
ed. 'Thecelebrated c ty of Pompeii is overwhelm- 
whelned with an immense bed of thisearth. Itis 
supposed to consist of ferruginous clay, baked and 
calcined by the force of the voleanic fire ; and 


when mixed with common mortar becomes as firm 
_as a stone under water. ‘The only preparation it 
undergoes isthatof pounding and sifting,by which 
it is reduced to a coarse powder; in this state, be- 
ing well beaten up with lime, either with or with- 
out sand, it forms a mass of remarkable tenacity, 
which speedily sets under water. ‘This singular 
property is supposed to proceed from the magnetic 
state of the iron it contains. ‘The iron being un- 
oxygenated, minutely divided and dispersed 
through the mass, quickly decomposes the water, 
with which it is mixed when made intoa mortar, 
-and thus forms a hard substance, the irony parti- 
cles at the same time swelling and increasing in 
bulk. ‘The principal use of lime is to heat the wa- 
‘ter, as while it is hot it penetrates the baked clay 
‘atoms that invest the ferruginous particles. By 
‘analysis, it contains from 50 to 60 per cent. of sand 
(19 to 20 of clay, 5 to 6 of lime, and 15 to 20 of 
| iron. 


To render shoes Waterproof.--Take about a 
square inch of Indian rubber (that which is 
white is the best,) cut it into slices as thin as 


5, possible, put it into a pint of spirits of turpen- 


‘tine, and shake it up occasionally to assist the 
‘dissolution; add, if requiste more of the Indian 
‘rubber, until the liquid is of the consistence of 
‘treacle, then add half apint of cold linseed oi], 
‘and it is fit for use. New shoes should be worn 
fora few days, before using the above, to open 
the grain of the soles, and should not be worn 
for a few days after, that they may dry, 


Penn.——The annexed interesting ex- 
tract is taken from one of the ancient records in 
the Court of Common Pleas in Philadelphia. 

“ Ocr. 28th 1682. Onthe 27th day of Octo- 
ber, 1682, arrived before ye. ‘Towne cf New 
Castle in Delowar from England, William Pean, 
Proprict’y of Pen!uiania, wheo procuced 
‘twoo certaine ceeds of feofment from ye. 
‘trious Prince James Duke of Yorke & Albany 
etc ; for this Towne of New Castle and twelve 
‘myles about itt, and also for ye, twoo Lower Coun- 
ties, ye. Whoorekills and St. Jone’s weh. sd. 
' deeds bore date 24th August 1682. and pursuant 
to the true Intent, Purpese and neaning of his 
Royl!. Highness in ye. same dreecs hee ye. sd. 
William Penn Received possess on of ye. Towne 
of New Castle ye. 28th of Octcber 1682.” 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


The following beautiful character of Judge Was | 
INGTON appeared in the Daily Advertiser of the 3d, 
inst. It is said to have been written by Judge Story. | 
Tue Late Mr. Justice Wasnincton.—The 

death of Mr. Justice Washington is an event, 

which cannot but cast a gloom upon all the eal! 
friends of our country. He was born on the 5th 
of June, 1762, and was of course now in the 68th 
year of hisage. It is well known that he was the, 
nephew, and we have a right to say the favorite 
nephew of President Washington. ‘The latter be- 
queathed to im by his will his celebrated estate 
on the Potomac, Mount Vernon, which was the 
residence of this great Patriot during the most) 
brilliant period of his life, the delightful retreat of. 
his old age, the scenes of his dying hours, and the 
spot, where by his own order his ashes now repose 
in the same tomb with his ancestors. ‘l'o him also 
President Washington gave all his valuable pub- 
licanil private papers, as a pledge of his entire 
confidence and attachment, and made him the ac- 
tive executor of his will. Such marks of respect 
from such a man,—the wonder of his own age,and | 
the model for all future ages,—would alone 
stamp a character of high merit, and solid distinc- 


passport to public favor, and confer an enviable. 
rank far beyond the records of the herald’s office, | 
or the fugitive honors ofa title. | 

it is high praise to say, that Mr. Justice Wash-. 
ingion w. ll deserved such confidence and distine-_ 
tion. Nay more. His merits went far beyond. 
them. He was as worthy an heir as ever claimed | 
kindred with a worthy ancestor. He was bred to” 


orated by stuly, guidedsby experience, dwelling 


satisfied. 


|| yielding just and proper weight to authority, neith- 
on the one hand surrendering himseif blindfold 


| wasa christian, full of religious humility. At- || 


the Law in his native State of Virginia, and arriv- | 
ed at such early eminence in his profession,that as r 
Jong ago as 1793 he was selected by President Ad- | 
ams asa Justice of the Supreme Court upon the | 
decease of the late Judge Wilson, of Penn. For. 
thirty one years he has held that important station | 


with a constantly increasing reputation and use- | 
fulness. 


acquired. I°ew men have left deeper traces in. 


it 
their judicial career of every thing, which a con- | 
scientious Judge ought to propose for his ambition | 
or his virtue, or his glory. His mind was solid, | 
rather than brilliant; sagacious and searching,rath- | 
er than quick or eager; slow but not torpid; steady, | 
but not unyiclding; comprehensive, and at the! 
same time cautious; patient in inquiry, forcible in! 
conception, clear in reasoning. He was by orizi-| 
nal temperament, mild, conciliating, and candid; || 
and yet was remarkable for an uncompromising | 
firmness. Ofhim it may be truly said, that the 
fear of man never fell upon him; it never entered | 
into his thoughts, much less was it seen in his ac- | 
tions. In him the love of justice was the ruling | 
passion,-—it was the master spring of all his’ 
“conduct. He made it a matter of conscience to dis- 
charge every duty with scrupulous fidelity and 
scrupulous zeal. It mattered not, whether the du-| 
ty were small or great, witnessed by the world, or! 
performed in private, every where the same dili- 
gence,watchfulness, and prevading sense of justice 
were scen. There was about him a tenderness of 
giving offence, and yet a fearlessness of conse- 
quences in his official character, which I scarcely 
know how to portray. (t wasa rare combination, 
which added much to the dignity of the bench, 
and made justice itself, even when mest severe, 
soften into the moderation of mercy. It gained 
confidence, when it seemed least to seek it. It re- 
pressed arrogance by overawing or confounding it. 
To say, that as a Judge he was wise, impartial 
and honest, is but to attribute to him these quali- 
fications, without which the honors of the bench| 
are but the means of public disgrace, or contempt. 
His honesty was a deep vital principle, not mea- 
sured out by worldly rules. His impartiality was 
a virtue of his nature, disciplined and instructed 
by constant reflection upon the infirmity, and un- 
accountability of man. His wisdom was the wis- 


‘\out reserve the same right in others, 


led that the habit of his thoughts was fashioned for | 


dom of the Law, chastened and refined and invig- 


little on theory but constantly enlarging itself by 
a close survey of principles. 

He wasa learned Judge. I do not mean by 
this, that every day learning, which may be gath- 
ered up by a hasty reading of books and cases.~- 
But that which is the result of long continued, la- 
borious services, and comprehensive stud.es. He 
read to learn, and not to quote; to digest and mas- 
ter,and not merely to display. He was not easily | 
If he was not as profound as some, he | 
was more exact than most men. But the value of 
his learning was, that it was the key-stone of all, 
his judgments. He indulged not the rash desire | 
to fashion the law to his own views; but to follow | 
out its precepts with asincere good faith and sim-| 
plicity. Hence he possessed the happy faculty of | 


to the dictates of other Judges, nor the other hand |, 
overruling settled doctrines upon his own private. 
noticn of policy or justice. | 

In short, as a Magistrate, he was exemplary, 
and able, one whom all may reverence, and but | 
few may hope to equal, 

But after all, it is asa man, that those who knew | 
him best,will most love to contemplate him. There || 
was a daily beauty in his life, which won every t 
heart. He was benevolent, charitable, affection-| 
ate and liberal in the best sense of the terms. He 


tached to the episcopal church by education and. 
choice, he was one of its most sincere, but unos- 
tentatious friends. He was as free from bigotry, 


as any man; and at the same time, that he claim- 
ed the right to think for himself he admitted with-— 
He was, 
therefore indulgent even to what he deemed er-. 
rors in doctrine, and abhorred all persecution for 
conscience’ sake. But what made religion most. 
attractive in him, and gave it occasionally even a_ 
sublime expression, was its tranquil, cheerful, un-. 
obtrusive, meek, and gentle character. There was 
a mingling of christian graces in him, which shew- 


another and a better world. Of his particular 


MISCELLANY. | 


For the Friend and Gazette. 
THE MONEY-DIGGERS : 


A VERITABLE TALE, 


The village of ------ is snugly seated between 
two ridges of hills, which have been cleared of 
the thick woods that once covered them, present 
in some spots a scanty herbage. ora few stunted 
briars; while in other places, perpendicular leqe. 
es of rocks appear towering one above another_- 
if not to the clouds, at least as high as other rocks 
ofa similar altitude. 

Between two projecting parts of the hill once 
stood a log hut, rndely covered with boards, after 
the manner of the new settlers. Here dwelt a 
lonely widow and her son Ichabod, a tall, rawe 
boned fellow, of ‘*21 years and upward,” stout ag 
Yankee fare could make him, and of ‘decent larn- 
in,”? as his mother said; for he could read the pj- 


| ble without spelling more than half the words, 


and could pronounce the biggest word in the dic. 
tionary in a manner vety edifying. ‘The old lady 
was amember of a church; and ilshe did not un. 
derstand all points of doctrine, the minister did, 
and that was just as well. She was moreover q 
devout believer in ghosts and witches, and could 


recount many marvellous tales of their agence 


in riding about on broom-sticks, making candles 
burn blue, bewitching chickens and pigs, and oth- 
er acts still more atrocious. _ 

The popular belief in buried treasures has al- 
ways been connected with that in witches ; and 


{though the old lady rejeeted this part as some- 


thing unholy, Ichabod went further, and eagerly 
listened to all the stories the credulous neighbors 
were in the habit ofrelating. ‘Tired of jabor, he 


longed for wealth; and thought that if he could get 


at some antiquated chest or pot of money, he 


should be at the summit of happiness. 


His cogitations were continued even in his 


dreams: now he was digging and had just come 
to a weighty chest, but ashe was going to seizeit 


the guardian fiend would quickly hurry it from 


\his view; again, some headless ghost would Jead 


opinions on doctrinal points, it is not my intention. him over rocks and ruins, and show him the spot 


io speak. Such as they were, though good men, 


to dig for the expected treasure; his search would 


may differ, as to their correctness, all must agree, | be successful, and after having been in sleep the 


that they breathed the spirit of an inquisitive cliris- \ 
tian. | 

He was a real lover of the Constitution of the | 
United States; one of those, who assisted in its. 
adoption, and steadily and uniformly supported it. 
through every change of its fortunes. 


fancied owner of millions, he would once more 
wake to poverty and toil. 


At length, by dreams and visions and other por- 


tents, it was revealed to him, that in the hill back 
of the cot Jay a Jarge amount of hidden treasure, 
He was || Out all enchanted in such a way, that only those 


a good-old fashioned, Federalist of the school | COT under a particular planet could obtain it.— 


of the days of Washington. He never lost his 


‘hat was to be done? he knew of no such per- 


iain wa: teh political principles, which he || 80M» and he could not ask for information, as he 


first embraced.—He was always dis‘inguished for | 
mederation in the days of their prosperity, and || 
for fidelity to them in the days of their adversity. || 

I have not said too much, then, in saying, that) 
such a man is a public loss. We are not indeed, 
called to mourn over him, as one, who is cut off! 
premature:y inthe vigor of manhood. He was, 
ripe in honors, and in virtues. But the departure || 
of such aman severs so many tics, interrupts so | 
many delights, withdraws so many confidences, 
and leaves such an aching void in the hearts of, | 
friends, and sucha sense of desolation among as- 
sociates, that while we bow tothe decrees of 
Providence, our griefs cannot but pour themselves |! 
out in sincere lamentations. 


Von Hammer asserts that the Arabian Tales cal-' 
led “The Thousand and One Nights,” are wholly | 
and obviously of Egyptian origin. Professor Hu- 
bicht, of Breslau, is publishing an Arabic version 
of that work, which is printed in the most beauti- 
ful manner. 


Frencu Revotution.—The FrenchRevolution 
was a machine invented and constructed for the 
purpose of manufacturing liberty; but it had 
ther lever, clogs, nor adjusting powers. and the: 


consequences were,that it worked so rapidly that it: 
destroyed its own inventors and set itself on fire. 


! cantations, and in a lew solemn voice muttered 


might thus reveal hissecret. ‘Yhings remained in 


this state for some time; but at lengih his avarice 
triumphed over his fears, and he cautiously made 


the disclosure toa young clerk in the village, of 
whose abilities he had a high opinion. ‘Ihe clerk 
very gravely listened to his tale, and after due de- 
liberation told Ichabod, that having some know- 
ledge of the black ert he would endeavor to assist 
him; but as the hazard was great, he should re- 
quire one half the treasure as a compensation.—- 
Though a hard condition, Ichabod was fain to a- 
gree to this, ax there was no prespect of his sne- 
ceeding by any other means. The clerk in a few 
days had made ali his preparations ; the mineral- 
rod (a smooth, crooked hazel wand,) was obtain- 
ed, and found to ‘‘work swell,” as Ichabod expres- 
sed it; all the other requisites of magic glasses, 
blue needles, &c. &c, were in readiness, and they 
only waited fora favorable state o1 the soon to 
commence operations. 

The lucky night at last arrived, and seemed fa- 
vorable to their plan. The sky was overcast 
with thick clouds; low growling thunders were 
heard at a distance; and faint streaks of lightning 
were seen coursing across the horizon, when the 


two adventurers repaired to the hill, the scene of 


their future operations. Having enjoined strict 
silence on Ichabod, the clerk began his fearful m- 


the 
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dreadful words of the Hocus Pocus.” The lan- 
guage was strange to Ichabod, and on that ac- 
count he was more awed. A cold sweat suffused 
his forehead, his hair stood erect, his teeth chatter- 
ed, and his knees smote together. 

The spell was finally ended; the magic rod was 

roduced, and being held secundem artem, the 
points turned to the earth, with the accuracy of 
the needle tothe pole. ‘Here is the spot,” whis- 

ered the clerk. At that moment a loud peal of 
thunder rolled over head, preceded by a_ vivid 
flash of lightning, and a voice as if from the cen- 
treof the hil cried in a hollow tone, “Dig! Dig! 
More dead than alive with apprehension, Ichabod 
seized the spade and began his task. After dig- 
ging some time he struck what seemed a board, by 
the hollow sound of his spade upon it. His eino- 
tions could no longer bear restraint, and ‘thrown 
offhis guard at this joyful termination, he whisper- 
ed to his companion, ‘‘Here it is!” 

Scarce had the words escaped him when a loud 
explosion was heard, a glimmering light was cast 
on the surrounding bushes, and again all was si- 
lence and darkness. Ichabod suspended his labor, 
and stood leaning on his spade, without the power 
of motion. Soon he perceived a light, which 
gradually increased and displayed tohis view a) 
tall figure in white, who held in his right hand a_ 
large ball of fire, that served just to make ‘“‘dark- 
ness visille,” and by the light of which he saw or 
thought he saw a legion of horrid shapes on every 
sice. 

It was but for a moment: a fiendish yell caused 
him to tarn his eyes to the first object of his fears, 
‘ who now was in the very act of throwing his 
baleful meteor at him! He tried in vain to evade 
it—his limbs had lost the power of motion; and it 
came, whizzing and burning. After stnking him 


ground, and lay there flaming intensely, and with 
a suffocating odor. He could bear no more— with 
a desperate effort, he rushed up the hill--a wild 
laugh broke from every side, a dozen glaring 
globes of fire were seen flying at him from all di-| 
rections, but still he kept on! The shouts and. 
horrid laughter, behind him; the loud reports as 
if from a thousand thunders: and the lurid gleam 
of the fire balls, all served to make a scene well 
worthy of Pandemonium itself! 

* * * € 
’ Nothing more is known of Ichabod; the night 
after, his mother left the cot, and no traces of her 
could be found. Their mysterious disappearance 
gaverise to a variety of conjectures: the more 
credulous declared, that they had been carried | 
off by the devil; others, among whom was the 
clerk, pretended to have found on the fatal hill a 
spade, an old musket, and several cotton balls 
dipped in turpentins, and insisted that the ghosts 
were mere flesh and blood. ‘The cottage was suf- 
feredto decay, and now a few moss-grown logs 
are all that mark the spot and keep live the 
memory of the ill-fated Ichabod, 

SIGMA. 


A TAR OUT OF HIS ELEMENT. 

On Friday week, a son of Neptune, the mate 
ofa merchantman—was accused of capturing and 
running away witha milk cart, belonging to the 
Caledonian Dairy, thereby causing a great clut- 
tering of the milk cans, and the effusion of much 
of their contents. ‘The offence was committed on 
Wednesday week, on the London Road. When 
the first witness was put into the box, and had his 
mouth most oracularly opened, preparing to speak, 
Jack, twitching him by the collar with his fore- 
finger, caused him at once to descend,and exclaim- 
ed—“ Avast there; none of your jaw; who wants 
you to spin out a long yarn? Can’tI speak 
to his honor—‘‘ You see, your honor,” said he, 
“having got too much grog with some of my mess- 
mates, I see’da greatclumsy Dutch lugger of a 
thing bearing down our way,and towed by a horse. 
‘My eyes! said I to them, ‘Did you ever see such 


a thing? Do you think I could navigate her?’ And}! 
with that [ gave a quarter-deck spring upon the: 


op of the beast;and, not liking my pilotage I sup- 


_ tried to put her about, and sail upon an opposite. 


i | sich times afore in all her life; she says it seems 
ag if with more than mortal force, it fell to the. 


‘pose, away it run before the wind atthe rate of. 
‘six knots an hour. How the confounded ballast 
rolled, and whata noise it made! What could I) 
do, as she would not answer her helm, and |! hav-'' 
_ing no power of sheet anchor to throw out, and no) 
‘port within sight? To the pilot of a thing they. 
call a shay, I sung out, if he picked us up he would | 
be entitled to salvage,” (here the laughter in court 
which was great before, became immoderate, )-- 
‘but the lubber only rolled his tongue in his’ 
cheek, and went on his course. Well, at last I 


tack, seeing as breakers were ahead; but she would 
‘not wear round; and as I was consideraling what 
to do, she madea heavy lurch, which pitched me) 
overboard, and brought her on her beam ends.— 
That’s the whole naked truth, your Worship’s. 
Honor; and throw myself on your Reverence’s: 
mercy.” The honest fellow’s statement was con-. 
firmed by the different witnesses, who described 
the catastrophe of the Luacu as having taken 
place at the Abbey-Hill; between which and the 


point where he first set off, on the London road, | 
was literally a milky way. 


| 


the unfortunate navigator to pay a fine of a guinea, |, 


or be confined twenty days in the lock-up-house. 
Some ofthe messmates came forward and paid the 
fine. 


From the Hing Ham Gazetter. 


Mr. Printer.—I don’t know who that ‘‘Old In- 
habitant” is that’s been telling so many big sto-. 


The judge ordained | 


ries about ‘ grog shops,’ but by golly, if my Aunt, 


Thankful conld get hold on him, | guess she'd | 


give him one good shaken, that’s what she would; 
she’s as mad as a piper, | can tell ye. I guess, 
she’s as old ashe is, and she says she never saw) 


_as if the divil nad got into folks, for by the crack- | 
ers and pie-crust,she sent all over this destrict| 
other day and I snum shecould’nt get a bit of 
gin any wheres; Aunt loves gin, and I can tell ye, | 


THE SCOTTISH ROVER. 
Home, sweet Home.”’ 
By F. H. DavinGe, Esq. 
O Scotia, my country! where’ere I may be 
The stream of affection flows fondly to thee, 


To the hame, whar sae blythly I play’d when a bairn ; 


? 
| To the burnie, the glen, an’ the lone mountain cairn. 


Hame. Hame, sweet, sweet hame, 
Thro’ the world tho’ a rover. 
Thou still art my Hame. 


II 


To the daisy decked hillocks whar calmly they rest, 


My feyther, an’ mither, an’ a’ I Joe’d best, 

Whilst mem’ry, fond painter, presents to my ee 

A’ the joys I hae known, neath their kindly roof tree- 
Hame, Hame, &c. 
Thro’ the world tho’, &c. 


Far aft hae I roved thro’ the climes o’the East, 
Whar nature’s sae bounteous, an’ aye spreads a feast. 
Whar perfume is borne on the breath of each gale, 
An’ fruits deck the mountain or deep shady vale. 

Hame, Hame, sweet, &c. 

There’s nought like the Tistle that 

blooms near my hame. 


IV 
Tho’ rough be thy hills, whar the dark tempests roar, 
An’ wild be the whiri 0’ the waves on thy shore, 
The hearts o’ thy natives are kind an’ sincere 
To friends aye true hearted, to faes without fear. 
Hame, Hame, sweet, sweet, hame, 
Thro’ the world tho’ a rover, 
Dear Scotia’s my Hame. 


A Proritasie Ber.——Mr. A. one of our Green 


if she did’nt hop jist like a catin a hail storm, | Mountain farmers, had drawn a Jarge birch log to 


‘then theres no snakes. 


She says ’tis tarnation!| his door, gnarly as the gnarled oak; it had laid 


provoking to have sich stories told about what | exposed to the sun during the summer, he not hay- 


lots of sperrets there is to sell; she says she should 
like to know where its to be got. 


And [tell ye | 
‘what tis, Mr. Printer between you an I, I’m 


ing the disposition to cut it suitable for burning in 
his fire place. Jonathan, one of his neighbors, a 
real bruiser, called tv borrow an axe a clear cold 


good friend to you,a real stick-up, but I guess ye | morning in December. ‘I he conversation turned 


better take care, for | snuxit,Auntsays if ye put 


any more sich divilish lies in yere paper, she'll | 
never borrow it again, that’s what she wont. | 
| And there’s Aunt thankful’s husband, he don’t}! 
; belong to none of yere cold water sieties, I war-| 


rant ye, and for all that when he wants gin, he. could. 


_alwas roars out ‘cold water!’ jist like our bull, I 


upon their skill in chopping. Jonathan contend- 
ec he could cut alog sooner than A.--A. thought 
thisa fair opportunity to get his birch cut, and of 

fered to bet Jonathan a half pint of New-England 
that he could chop off the birch in less time than he 
Jonathan accepted the challenge, took an 


!old axe none of the sharpest, mounted the log in 


can tellye; I snuxit, I guess ’twould scare ye, on-| question, put to with his whole strength, and in a- 


ly jist to hear him. 
a nigger funeral;but that’s neither here nor there; 
,he says every body knows what he means when 
ihe axes for water, and he swares all yere cold 
|water sieties are only another name for hot punch 
|sieties, he knows they aint; for he knows 2 or $ 
folks what belong tothat are new one they jist 
been gitten upin these parts in this county, and 
he vows they all drink a darn’d sight more gin 
than he does. He read a deduced goed story in 
the paper tether day, I cant remember it ex- 
actly but I guess it runs about so: somebody 
that belonged toa temprance siety axed his wife 
to give him some gin; his wife give him a darn’d| 
scoldin and said he no bus ness to have any cause 
he belonged to the temperance Siety; 
what if I do,” says he, ‘ the law says you may! 
drink when your sick!” Drink when yere sick! 
you plague,” says she, “‘ I wish yere darn’d Sie-. 
ty was further; ye’ve been sick iver since ye be- 
longed to it.” Sam. Partcn, 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ’TWAS AND ’TIg, 


When first I wed—what joy what bliss ! 
was, thena simnile, and then a kiss— 


He’s homely enough to stop); 


Twas, omnia vince it amor! 
But now, as Bet is fond of brawls, 
And children make a thousand squalls, 


*Tis, omina, vincit clamor, 


bout thirty minutes succeeded in cutting asunder 
the monstrous eye-sore. A. then took his turn, 
mounted the birch, and after striking two or three 
blows, with much apparent chagrin, dismounted, 
telling Jonathan he had fairly won the bet but of- 
fered it he would cailsome warm day, to double 
the stake. Jonathan saw the joke and dryly re- 
marked, that he thought the next bet he should 
make at chopping, he should prefer to try his skill 
at his own door. 


Anecdote.--** The wife onght always to be 
small and low in stature,” observed a friend the 
other evening--‘‘ Why so?” ‘* Because the Jess 
you have of a bad thing the better,” was the un- 
gallant reply. 


“P*ve often heard that French ccoks were dirty 
dogs,” said an Irish footman to his master, at 
Paris--“‘beans chawed and fried is rather too 
bad. Look at this sign, your honor.”--Bains 
chauds ei froids was the inscription that seandal- 
ized Pat. 


The wife of a black man had presented her 
husband with male twin children. Meeting a 
friend, Sambo was asked if they looked like 
each other. ‘Yes, by Golly,” replied he ‘‘so 


much that you can’t tell ’em apart, *specialiy 
Pomp.” 
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= 


§ With the present number of the Mrrror, ends 
the first half year of its renewed existence. We can- 
not let the occasion pass, without tendering to our 
FRIENDS and PATRONS, the offering of grateful 
hearts, for the prompt and efficient services received— 


jor the many tokens of approbation extended towards | 


us—and for the fraternal expression of a desire _to 
render the rough, perplexing paths of our duty ,smoMh 
and pleasant : nor can we, at this time, forbear to re- 
new to them the assurance that, whilst it shall please 
the Dispenser of every good and perfect gilt, to con- 
tinue us in the station we at present hold, our best 
energies shallbe unerringly, sacredly devoted to the 
cause of persecuted BENEFICENCE and VIRTUE. 


Worcester Convention.—In our last, we pub- 
lished the letter of Rev. Nathaniel Thayer. of Lan- 
caster, disclaiming any knowledge of, or participation 
in the doings of this cenvention: and in which he very 
politely requested the gentlemen of the convention 
who had illegally, and without his knowledge or con- 
_ sent, placed his name on the list of delegates, to erase 
the same; assigning as a reason therefor, that, “the 
individual and professional obligations of christian 
ministers did not require that they should entangle 


themselves in this concern.’ We also gave the 


short of thirty ; the number of delegates chosen to. 
attend the State Convention, was twenty-five !— 
Probably more than the number of electors present !— 
It is in this way that anti-masonic convetitions are got 
up—that our state is disgraced, and our citizens dis- 
honored! We repeat it, our state is disgraced by the 
demoralizing, peace-destroying measures of anti-ma- 
sonry; and our citizens are dishonored by being in- 
voluntarily connected with a faction, whose object is. 
the prostration of religion, truth and justice. How 
long such a state of things will be tolerated, must uh 
pend on the intelligence and virtue of the community; 
but we trust in Heaven that the hydra has already ar-| 
rived to its acme—-that it will no longer be permitted | 
to spread its proscriptive infidel principles throughout | 
socicty—that the people are so well informed of its| 
hateful objects that they will by universal acclama-. 
tion, consign the deformed monster to the ‘‘Sheriff of 
Suffolk,*’ for immediate execution. 


Hon. Henry Batpwin.—The reader will recol- 
lect that in the Mirror of the 12th inst. we published 
an extract of a letter addressed by this gentleman to 
a committee of an anti masonic meeting, declining the 
honor of being proposed to his fellow-citizens as candi- 
date for a seat in Congress ; observing that, if the 
people of the powerful and respectable district where- 
in he resides should think proper to stamp masons and 
masonry with the seal of infamy, he was not willing’ 


New Reapinc-Room.--Mr. Wm. M. Morrison 
proposes to open immediately, a “Reading and News- 
Room, in a central situation, for the accomodation of 
the citizens of Boston.’’ The charge to subscribers 
will be five dollars a year, onty--and as the proprie- 
tor seems to be disposed to render all proper accommo- 
dation to citizens and strangers, we trust he will re. 
ceive aliberal patronage. ‘‘The object of the estab. 
lishment is to afford every citizen of Boston and the 


‘immediate vicinity an opportunity of learning all that 


is useful and interesting in the news of the day, for a 
compensation that is moderate, and within the means 
of every man of business. Particular attention will 
be paid to the accommodation of strangers of 1espect- 
ability ; not only those who may happen to have friends 
amongst the subscribers, but all others. The  impor- 
tance of this arrangement will be felt by those who 
have travelled, and it is not only called for by a con- 
siderate regard to the convenience of travellers, but is 
due to that well deserved reputation for hospitality 
which Boston has ever maintained. 


Civit ARCHITECTURE.—We understand that Mr 
Edward Shaw of this city, has been for some time 


| past engaged in preparing for the press, ‘ta complete 


theoretical and practical system of building.”’ It has 
been the endeavor of the compiler to adapt his work 
to the capacities and requirements of the practical 
mechanic; and as such, if faithfully executed, it must 
be of great value to that respectable and useful class 


° that it should be attributable to him or his friends.|| of citizens. It is to be published in seven numbers, at 
names of several other gentlemen who had authoriz- . 
: This course of conduct has called forth the warmest || $1 each. 
ed the editor of the Worcester A2gis to state that 


they declined the intended honor ; which was ac- 
cordingly done in the following manner : 


. }G Weare requesied to state that Isaac Goodwin, 
Esq. wholly declines serving as a Delegate to the Con- 
vention and that he disapproves entirely of the excite- 
nient. 

{t= Walton Livermore, Esq. of Spencer, whose name 
appears as one of the Delegates, requests us to say 
that his name is put there “entirely without his con- 
sent or approbaiion, that he is neither mason nor anti- 
mason and altogether disapproves of the excitement 
aud will not attend the Convention.”’ 

iG Jonas L, Sibley, Esq. of Sutton, wholly declines 


serving in any Convention whatever, either masonic 
or anti-masonic, 


expressions of approbation from many of the most re- 
spectable journals in the country. The New Haven 


Turxisu.-—-Intelligence from Orsowa, Oct. 25, 


Register introduces the extract with the following 
remarks 
** The Hon. Henry Baldwin of Pittsburg, has declin-|. 
ed a nomination to Congress in his district, where | 
there is now a vacancy. Mr. Baldwin is a native of 
this city, brother to the late Abraham Baldwin, U. S. 
Senator from Georgia, and Wm. Baldwin, Esq. the | 
present Surveyor of the Customs for the Port of New 
Haven. There are few men in the Union, who rank’ 
before Henry Baldwin for talents, integrity,patriotism, || 
or republican simplicity. He was among the first of 
those whose observation and experience pointed out to 


; 


furnishes a report that a Russian corps of two thousand 
men, which was quietly cantoned at Vrazza, confiding 
in the treaty, has been surprised and surrounded by a 
horde of Turks, probably belonging to the corps of the 
Pasha of Scutari. The Russians who were too few in 
number to make any resistance, proposed to capitulate 
to which the Turks pretended to accede; but the Rus- 
sians had scarcely laid down their arms, when the 
Turks fell upon them and massacred them to a man.-- 


We do not, however, give much credit to this report. 


Horse Power.—The Liverpool Albion explains 
what ‘is intended by horse-power, when applied to 


‘ ines, i following manner. The power 
Gen. Jewett has forwarded us the following note || him that this country can never become really inde- |. Steam Engines, in the following P 


f is considered to be that which will elevate 
which we insert in compliance with his wishes : rendent of other nations, without protecting the in- |) °F @ horse is i 


Mr. Eprror :—I perceive from the last Spy, that | dustr of her citizens ; and he fearlessly and ably) * weight of 88,000 Ibe. the height of one foot in * 
my name is on the list of Delegates appointed at the y : a 


d minute of time, equa! to about 90 Ibs., at the rate of 
Anti-Masonic meeting, held at the Court House, in | advocate on t 3 saan re Congress, the American | (Another estimate reduces this to 
Worcester, the last week. Ths was done without my | System, of protecting duties. 


It ; liar! f |, four miles an hour. 

is peculiarly unfor- | 
1 sent: ATF ; ; ‘only 22,000 Ibs. raised one foot high in a minute, equi- 
knowleage or consent ; and as [am unwilling to be in) tunate that his services in Congress are to be lost to the ee very 8 ; 

any Way accessary to getting up an Anti-Masonic ex-}) 


valentio 100 lbs., 2 1-2 miles per hour.) This is 
‘ ! . . . . fj 
citement in this quiet community, I beg leave through | D240" atthis time. He is a firm and decided friend o 


sad ' “© force greater than that exerted by a common cart- 

the ager of your paper respectfully to decline the | the present administration, ane potnapr ne leet rtp | horse, which is not estimated at more than 70 Ibs.. that 
i 

Lonor ofthe appointment. ‘could better stand in the gap, or do more to efiect a) =. 4, say, that a horse harnessed to a cart, weighing, 


Teter mwerr ‘reconciliation of the unhappy divisions and clashing | with its load, 40 cwt. ortwo tons, and drawing, on @ 
Vitinaade:: Voc: 16, 100: ‘ interests “ relation to the tariff, than could ies | level road, at the rate of four miles an hour, makes 
The Aigis further remarks:—An impression has | Baldwin. use of the same forces as if his traces, instead of being 

gone abroad that a very great excitement exists in the The Worcester Aigis thems and lifted 

community on the subject of Masonry, and that every jot remembrance and imitation,.” and regards rane| perpendicularly a weight of 70 Ibs. The expression ot 
town in the County was represented in the Convention. |) 0Pinions he has expressed relative to the proscriptive 


the power of the steam-engine in horses’ power is 
This is erroneous. It is true the Convention present- policy of anti-masonry, as in accordance with the’ consequently more practical than scientific. It was 
ed a great concourse, but we believe that a very small 


‘opinions of a majority of the community, and such as introduced when steam-engines first began, to super- 
portion took much interest in its affairs. The whole }) 2! every where entertained by independent and intel- | sede horse-mills when the manufacturer naturally 
number of delegates present would fall considerably ligent men. Mr. B. is distinguished paptcka: member of, inquired, how many horses a steam-engine would 
short of thirty, and they voted alone on every motion. the bar and asastatesman. He is roe the leading dispense with. rn 
Col. Merrick is now a seceder from the Institution, |," in the great state of Pennsylvania, and is a prom-} A London paper says there is a steam-engine in 
and for what object, the public must judge. We have inent candidate to fill the beatae alitess the Supreme | Cormwall, of 600 horse power! and puppeces there 
heard but one opinion expressed in relation to his con- Court of the United States, occasioned by the death of | are at least, 15,000 steam engines at work in England. 
duct ; itisthat of uniform reprehension and condem- Judge Washington. ifeach is averaged at 25 horse-power, then they are 
nation. The opinion comes voluntarily alike from 


: | equal to 375,000 horses; each horse requires =. 
those hostile, indifferent, or friendly to the Masonic | A reward of 500 has been offered for the appre- | acres to keep it one year, which in all makes 750,0 
Institution.’’ 


/hension of Samuel S. Burr, late master of sloop Vir- |acres of land gained by Great Britain. Mr. Watt 
'ginia, of Haverhill, Mass. who is stated to have ab- 
The number of towns, represented was seven ; the, sconded from New York onthe 12th inst. with about 
number of delegates present, would fall considerably f $5000 of money, belonging to his owners. 


says 5 1-2 men are equal in power to one horse, there- 
fore the 15,000 engines are equal tonearly, two m il- 
lions of men. 


| 
{| 
\| 
| 
| | 
| } 
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: warriors, who braved the storms of battle, for Liberty | Sam Parcu.—The editor of the North Adams 
and Independence. Shall it then be said, that in a! American says he has been informed by a gentleman 


‘cause so holv she hesitated to go on,-—that when her } .. : i 
| bounty would insure the accomplishment of this mag-' direct from Rochester, who saw Pateh'peform bis ex 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- || nificent structure, before the close of another autumn, ploit, that he is still living, and had publicly shown 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in'| jt was coldly withheld? No, never. Relying on | himself in the streets, and was recoginzed by many of 
General Court assembled. that exalted spirit, which glowed in the breasts of our)! the citizens. The notorious Madam Ruyall, in a let- 

-Hill Monument Associatioa, most respectfully Five, we cannot indulge 
| c pe y emulate the conduct of, rer, dated at Wash ington, says, Sam Patch is here— 
That said Association was incorporated on the 7th} their sires, and the present Legislators be actuated by ,| so you need not make monodies upon that hero. The 
of June, Anno Domini eighteen hundred and twenty-||the same enlarged and liberal views, as were those || only fault I found with him is that he puts his legs tuo 
three, for the laudable purpose of ‘ constructing a|, who presided over our destinies, im ‘ times that tried 


[BY REQUEST.] 
BUNKER-HILL MONUMENT. 


\far through his pantaloons!’’ 
Monument, in Charlestown, to perpetuate the memo- 
ry of the early events of the American Revolution ;’ 
that measures were immediately taken to procure the 
requisite funds for purchasing the memorable Bunker- 
Hill Battle Ground,and for erecting an Obelisk thereon, 
which, from its massive materials, construction, 
altitude, and grandeur, &hould be commensurate with 
the glorious deeds, of those illustrious statesmen and 
heroes, who triumphantly laid the everlasting founda- 
tion of the Republic. 

The corner stone of this stupendous structure was | 
placed within the era of the ancient redoubt, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of that momentous conflict, which 
it is destined to commemorate. La Fayette, the fel- 
low-soldier and friend of Washington, the zealous ad- 
vocate of the rights of man--the champion of liberty 
in Europe and America—-the honored citizen of two 
nations, and the renowned benefactor of the human 
race, performed that sacred duty. More than two 
hundred veterans, whe had participated in the glories 
of that bravely-contested field, assisted in the august 
ceremony, surrounded by thousands of their fellow- 
citizens ,"who had assembled from all parts of the coun- 
pe fm witness the sublime spectacle, which the heights 
of Charlestown presented, on that day ; to behold the 
venerable heroes of the Revolution, standing in the 
midst of posterity, and doing honor to the names of 
their compatriots in arms. 

The work was cheered on by such a zealous appro- 
bation, and spontaneous liberality, and prosecuted with 
such an energy and success, as encouraged the belief, 
that it would never linger for the want of patronage. 
According to the plan which has been adopted, the 
Obelisk will be two hundred and twenty feet high, 


thirty feet square at the base, and fifteen at the sum- } 


mit, formed of immense blocks of granite, in courses | 
of thirty-two inches in thickness. The quantity of. 
stone required is six thousand seven hundred tons ; 
twenty eight hundred have been laid up, and there are | 
on the hill five huadred, which are hammered, making 
more than half of the whole quantity required. One| 
thousand two hundred tons have been split out in di- 
mension blocks, and the remaining twenty-two hun- 
dred can be quarried in three months. The estimated 


cost of the Monument was one hundred thousand dol- / 
lars, exclusive of the land ; the receipts from private | 


subscriptions and the grant of the State have been 
about sixty-four thousand, which, with twenty-three 


thousand, obtained by hypothecating the land, have |! some time ago in Calcutta who was a great swimmer, | 


| And your petitioners as in duty bound will ever 
pray. 
A. S. DEARBORN, Roxbury, | 


'BENJ. V. FRENCH, Boston, 


-scendants of Tristram Coffin. The Nantucket Inquir- 


‘men’s souls,’ 


TH. J. GOODWIN, Charlestown, 
-EBEN’R. BREED, Charlestown, 
CHARLES WELLS, Boston, 


| Committee of Di- 
recturs of the Bun- 


EZRA MUDGE, Lynn ment Association. 


FRANCIS PEABODY, Salem, 
Boston, Dec. 2, 1829. 


Bric Cxi10.--This vessel sailed from this port on 
‘Tuesday last, having on board twelve youths, de- 


‘er of Saturday, has the following remarks :—The | 
object of Admiral Coffin in aiding to establish a Ma-! 
RINE ScHOOL, tobe an appendage to his noble in- 


stitution on this Island, was certainly worthy of the — 
head and heart of that illustrious benefactor. And, 


‘the selection of Lieut. A. B. Pinkham, to command 


ker Hill Monu-| 


the Clio and instruct the juvenile crew in naval science 


was, we believe, as generally approved as any choice | 


‘that could have been made. 
-urbanity, great nautical skill, and much general sci- 
ence, and as a gallant officer of the U. S. Navy, he is 
highly esteemed. 

The {first voyage of the Clio, after she was procured 
for the purpose above stated, from Boston to Quebec, 
‘and back again, was distinguished by weather unusu~ 
ally severe and tempestuous; and from this circum- 


may be regretted) that some of the lads became dis. 


heartened, and were inclined to relinquish the enter- 
prise. The next voyage of the Clio, which we under- 
stand will be to South America, will, we hope, be suf- 
ficiently pleasant to the little juvenile band that stil] 
continue firm to their purpose to make ample amends 


for the inclemency of their voyage to Quebec. 


‘singular thief and murderer :-—** A man was hanged 


stance alone,we do not think it at all strange(though it about fifty dollars.” 


— 


Tuomas ButrLer—who reeently took from the 
Marlborough Hotel the money belonging to Messrs. 
Gilbert & Sons, of this city, was apprehended in Brat- 
tleborough, Vt. on Tuesday. The amount of money 
stolen was about $5000. The Gazette of Thursday 
has the following : 


‘*The body of Thomas Butler, who stole the money 
belonging to Gilbert & Sons from the Mar!boro’ Hotel 
was brought to this city last evening in a wagon from 
Wilton, N. H. in which town he committed suicide 
yesterday morning between five and six o’clock, by 
cutting his throat with a razor. We understand that 
while the stage was stopping at the post-office in Wil- 
ton, Butler, divesting himself of his cloak, suddenly 
jumped out and ran into a field near by, where he was 
ina short time retaken, with his throat so effectually 
cut—the razor having passed through the jugular, that 
he died in about twenty minutes. His body was brought 
to the city by the persons who arrested him in Brat- 
tleboro’, and deposited in a stable in the rear of 
Thompson’s tavern in Elm street, where a coroner’s 
inquest was held between 9 and 10 o’clock last even~ 
ing. Butler, itis said, behaved so well on his way 


He is a gentleman of) | from Brattleboro’, making a full confession of his guilt 


and expressing a deep contrition therefor, that the 
persons who had charge of him were induced to unbind 
his arms and give them free scope. He was appre- 
hensive that he should be hanged for the crime of 
which he had been guilty, frequently conversed upon 
the subject, and it was this feeliug, as is believed, 
‘which led him to commit suicide. Butler was a native 
of England. We hear that Messrs. Gilbert & Sons 
have recovered the whole of the money stolen, except 


MARRIAGES. 
| On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Samuel Green, Mr. 
Jared A, Joy to Miss Emily Vose. 


We find inthe Gazette de France this notice of a | min, 


been expended, and it will require only thirty thousand '.and wouldremain very long under water. Relying on 


more to complete the structure. But as there has 
been evinced a very general and decided opinion that 
no portion of the battle ground, which has been pur- 
chased by the Association, should be sold, as was 
originally intended, but the whole, ora large part of 
it as possible reserved asa public square, consecrated 
to the memory of those gallant patriots, who there 
poured out their blood in defence of freedom and | 
their country, it consequently becomes necessary to 
raise fifty thousand dollars to liquidate the debt and 
finish the Obelisk. To accomplish this, appeals have 
been repeatedly made to private munificence and the 
liberality of many of the States ; but the times have 
been unpropitious, and the result adverse to our hopes: 
—Therefore we are compelled to ask the generous as- 


sistance of our own Commonwealth, to enable us to 


closure where the Indian women bathe, he would seize 
‘upon some one among them unseen by the others, 


pacers her and take her jewels. which even in bathing | 


'an Indian woman does not leave off--the others seeing 


| 


|their companion disappear, supposed her carried off 


by a crocodile.’’ 


Iceland. There are about 50,000 inhabitants. They 
had some time ago a newspaper, but were unable to 
support it. 
lately published a new translation of the New Testa- 
ment, which is adopted in place of a bad translation 


,some years ago. The most extraordinary Icelandic 
work of modern time is an admirable version of the 


accomplish an undertaking which is dear to every |: Paradise Lost, by Thorlaksson, which was published 
American citizen—and request, that the Bunker-Hiil || last year at Copenhagen, at the expense of an 


Monument Association be authorized to raise fifty 
thousand dollars by a Lottery, under such restrictions 
and regulations, as shall tend to render it effectual, 


English gentleman named Heath. 


More Rosserties —The office of Messrs. Newton 


They have a Bible Society, which has’ 


published by the Hritish and Foreign Bible Society | 


i 


‘ 


these qualities, he would get into the palisaded en- 


In Providence, James Bicknell to Miss Elizabeth S. 
Short, 

. In Dover, James Wood, of Boston, to Miss Ann 
H ussey, of Dover. 

In Concord, James Robbins to Miss Mary A. Park- 


In Nantucket, Henry Phelon to Miss Mary-Ann 
Folger; Robert M. Folger to Miss Susan Folger. 

Ip Elliot, Me. Mr. Samuel Tobey, jr. to Miss Mary 
M. Dixon, 


DEATHS. 

In this city, Mary Agnes Parkman, aged 2 years. 

Tuesday, Ann J.ouisa Tilden, four years and two 
months, daughter of Mr, Joseph Tilden. 

In Roxbury Mr. Thomas Whitmarsh, aged 49. 

In Scituate, Miss Mary Clapp, aged 91. 

In Providence, Mrs. Mehitable Thurber, aged 71. 

In Cambridge, 12th inst. Mr. Charles Frothingham, 
4l. 

In Lynn, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Nehemiah 
Johnson, 39. 

In Beverly, Mr. Masury, 43. ; 

In Charleston, 8. C. 10th inst. of consumption, Mr. 
Charles Bernard, late of the Boston Theatre ; son of 
the late John Bernard, Esq, formerly manager of that 
Theatre. 


MASONIC MEETINGS. 
Regular meetings of the following insti- 


for the object contemplated, and the least exceptiona- || & Fay, brokers, corner of Fulton and Water streets,|) », tutions willbe held in this city the ensuing 
ble to every portion of our fellow citizens. New York, was entered on Saturday or Sunday night, week, viz. 
* Massachusetts gave the first impulse to the ball of || and robbed of $2000 in bank notes, and notes ofhand}} “ } 


the Revolution,’—was distinguished for her patriotic 
Services during its perilous progress,—and has the 
honor of having commenced the first monument to 


designate one of its many fields of valor, while it per- 


‘tickets, &c. to the amount of $1500. 

{ On one of the same nights, the store of Demarest & 
Greene, merchant tailors, No. 70 Fulton street was 
| broken into through the front door, and robbed of 


petuates the names and services of those sages and |; clothes and clothing to the amount of about $1000. 


Mount Lebanon Lodge, Monday evening, at 6 
o’clock. 
Council R. Masters, Tuesday, 


St. Andrew’s Royal A. Chapter, Wednesday. ~ 


* 


| 

| | 

| | | 

| 
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THE WREATH. 


TO THE DYING YEAR. 
BY J. G. BROOKS, 


Tov desolate and dying year! 
Emblem of transitory man, 
Whose wearisome and wild career, 
Like thine, is bounded by a span; 
It seems but as a little day 
Since nature smiled upon thy birth, 
And spring came forth in fair array, 
To dance upon the joyous earth. 


Yet—yet the radiance is not gone 
Which shed a richness o’er the scene—— 
Which smiled upon the golden dawn 
When skies were brilliant and serene— 
Oh! still a melancholy smile 
Gleams upon nature’s aspect fair, 
To charm the eye a little while, 
Ere ruin spreads the mantle there. 


Thou desolate and dying year: 
Since time entwined thy venal wreath, 
How often love hath shed the tear, 
And knelt beside the bed of death; 
How many hearts that tightly sprung 
When joy was blooming but to die, 
Their finest chords by death unstrung, 
Have yielded life’s expiring sigh. 


And pillowed low beneath the clay, 
Have ceased to melt—to breathe—to burn— 
The proud, the gentle and the gay, 
Gathered into the mouldering urn! 
Whilst freshly flowed the frequent tear 
For love bereft—affection fled— 
For all that were our blessing here, 
The loved—the lost—the sainted dead! 


Thou desolate and dying year, 
Prophetic of our final fall! 
Thy buds are gone—thy leaves are sere— 
Thy beauties shrouded in the pall; 
And all the garniture that shed 
A brilliancy upon our prime, 
Hath, like morning vision fled 
To the expanded grave of thine. 


Time! Time! In thy triumphal flight, 
How all life’s phantoms flee away! 

The smile of hope—and young delight, 
Fame's meteor beam—and fancy’s ray ; 

They fade and on the heaving tide, 
Rolling its stormy waves afar, 

Are borne the wrecks of human pride, 
The broken wrecks of fortune’s war. 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Earth’s brightest pleasures fade like thine; 
Like evening shadows disappear, 
And leave the spirit to repine. 
The stream of life that used to pour 
Its fresh and sparkling waters on— 
While fate stood watching on the shore, 
And numbered all the moments gone— 


Where hath the morning splendour flown, 
Which danced upon that chrystal stream? 
Where are the joys to childhood known, 
When life is an enchanted dream? 
Envelopod in the starless night, 
Which destiny hath overspread; 
Enrolled upon that trackless flight, 
Where the dark wing of time had sped. 


« Oh! thus hath life its even tide 


Of sorrow, loneliness and grief ; 
And thus divested of its pride, 
It withers like the yellow leaf ! 
Oh! such is life’s autumnal bower, 
When plundered of its summer bloom; 
And such is life’s autumnal hour, 
Which heralds man unto the tomb. 


Curistmas Customs.—Of all the Christmas 
customs that we have ever witnessed or read of—- 
save that of public worship—one that Coleridge 
mentions as prevailing in the north of Germany 
pleases us the most. 

The children, he says, make little presents to 
their parents and to each other, and parents to! 
their children. for 3 or 4 months before Christ- 
mas the girJs are busy, and the boys save up their 
pocket money, to make or purchase these presents. 
What the piesent is to. be is cautiously kept se- 
cret, and the girls have a world of contrivances to 
conceal it. The evening before Christmas day, 
one of the parlours is lighted up by the children, 
into which the parents must not go, and here the 
presents intended for them are laid out in great 
order—-the children still concealing in their pock- 
ets what they intended for each other. Here the 
parents are introduced and each presents his little | 
gift—after which they bring out the rest, one by, 
one from their pockets, and present them with kis-| 
ses andembraces. Where perremnear this scene } 
says Colerirge, there was eight or nine children, 
and the eldest daughter and the mother wept a- 


loud for joy, and tears ran down the face of the}. 


father, and he clasped all his children so tight to} 
his breast--it seemed as if he did it to stifle the 
sob that was rising within him,! was very much af- 
fected. 


parents lay on the table the presents for the chil_ || 


dren; and a scene of more sober joy succeeds, as 
on this day after an old custom; the mother says 
privately toeach of her daughters, and the father 
to his sons;that which he observes most praisewor- 
thy, and that which was most faulty in their con- 


duct during the year. r= 


Human Morratity.—-It is generally supposed 
that this earth is inhabited by one thousand mil- 


lions of men or thereabouts, and that thirty-three |; 


years make a generation, and therefore that in 


thirty-three years there die one thousand millions. | 


Thus the number of those who die on earth a- 
mounts to 
Each year, thirty three ni lions; 
Each day, eighty-two thousand; 
Each hour, three thousand four hundred; 
Each minute, sixty; 
Kach second, one. 

This calculation must necessarily strike us; if. 
the mortality be so great every year and every, 
hour, isit not probable that he who reflects on it | 
may himself be one of those soon to swell the lists. 
of the dead. Itis at least certain, that it ought, 
to lead us to think seriously and often on this sub-, 
ject. 

Now at this moment, one of our fellow creatures | 


is going out of the world, and before another hour) 
ig past, more than three thousand souls will have 
entered into an eternal state. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NGRAVING. 
W F. STRATTON, Engraver in general, 
Irespectfully informs the public that his room for 
the above business is No 38,Court-st.a few doors above | 
the old Court house, where engraving will be neatly 
executed in all its various branches, viz. Maps, Charts, | 
Heads of bills, professional and visiting Cards, Bills of | 
Exchange, Notes of hand, Frontispieces and Title Pa 


ges for publications, Labels, Door Plates of all pat- 
terns and prices, Stencils, Seals for corporations, socie 

ties, &c. Marking of every description, and Coppers) 
plate Printing attended to. Every attention given to; 


all favors. Coffin Plates furnished at short notice. i 


(in the next day, in the great parlour, the) 


AETEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. _ 
DAY published,. by Monioe & Francis 
Washington street, 
ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, T'ranslated by an 
American Traveller in the East. Vol.I. Price $1, 
** The translator, renouncing all remuaeration for his 
labours, for the use of a large sum of money advanced 
for the publication, and for his personal expenses, au- 
thorizes, Messrs. Munroe & Francis to distribute the en- 
tire profits of the sale among the ‘ Dorcas Societies 
and other Charities,’ which are superintended by La- 
dies, in Boston and its vicinity, as a mite for the relief 
of the poor from the ‘ Three giants, Winter, Old Age, 
and Poverty.’ It is intended that the second volume 
shall be published on the next ‘ May-day of the Mus- 
es.’ Itis postponed until next spring, that it may be 
embellished with beautiful engravings of antediluvian 
scenery. Two volumes of this work, and one of ‘Yj. 
cissitudes of Life, Letters of the age,’ may appear, i 
called for by the public voice, in all the year 1830,— 
Should the name of the author become public, these 
works will be suspended. But the confidence of the. 
* translator’ of the one, and ‘author’ of the other, in 
the honor and caution of his classical friends, equal if 
possible to his respect and esteem for them, remains 
unabated.,”’ Nov 14 


LYNN MINERAL SPRING HOTEL, | 
yHeE subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 
and the public, that he has taken charge of that 
delightful Summer retreat, the establishment of the 
LYNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob- 
ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar- 
ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c. 
The salabrious qualities of the waters of this cele- 
brated Spring—the beautiful Pond adjoining the House, 
abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 


‘rounded by the most romantic scenery—-a fine Sail 


Boat, and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 
,establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 
cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 
pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable 
and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 
those in pursuit of health or recreation, which are 
rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 
{3 As the subscriber has had much experience, and 
‘is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un- 
necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor him with their patronage. 
JABEZ W. BARTON. 


| THE AMARANTH: 
OR, MASONIC GARLAND. 


‘FEXHE AMARANTH isa monthly publication of 32 
octavo pages.—lIt is devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of the Masonic Institution: Its pages are filled 
with Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of emi- 
nent Masons ; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal 
and Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intel- 
ligence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising a 
greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found ia 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 
The terms are TWO DOLLARS a year, in advance 
MOORE & SEVEY. 


HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 


pst published, the History of the Masonic Institu 

tion, from its origin to the present time, embracin- 
a sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry i 
the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 


‘|a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 


bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 
merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 
will be small. 

fi Orders, addressed ‘ Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 
meet with prompt attention. 

The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh § 
Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 11] Broadway. New 
York. 


REV. MR. EMERSON’S LETTER 

To the members of the Genesee Consociation, N. 

Y.—together with an Explanatory Communication, 

addressed to a friend in Reading, Mass. For sale at 

the Bookstore of R. P. & C. Williams, Cornhill-square. 
Price 6 cats. 
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